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were few regular musicians, and at parties, unless it was a very grand affair, 
a lady played the piano, accompanied by a gentleman on the violin, and 
monstrous good jigs and reels they played too. But when it got too 
much like work, almost anybody's carriage driver could be sent for out of 
the kitchen who could fiddle well enough to dance the Virginia reel by. 
But when I grew up negro fiddlers were scarce among the plantation 
hands, except the 'professionals,' who were free negroes. They have been 
growing scarcer, owing to this superstition about old Pluto. 

" Among the city negroes the piano is the favorite instrument, as it is 
so much easier to acquire a certain proficiency on it than on the violin. In 
the country, though, it is generally thought unbecoming, at least, for a 
' chu'ch member ' to play the violin, if not actually an audacious commu- 
nication with Satan himself. But it involves neither deadly sin nor any 
spiritual risk whatever to play the accordeon or the ' lap organ,' as they 
call it. The ' 'cor'jon,' consequently, is a very popular instrument." 

Scandalizing the Rats. — The "Boston Traveller," May 13, 1892, ob- 
serves that fifty years ago, in some places in New England, it was not an 
uncommon thing for people to go into the cellars of their houses and scan- 
dalize the rats, in the expectation that this would drive them away. It was 
said that the rats would often disappear after the trial. 

Superstitions of Negroes in New Orleans. — Among a collection 
of cuttings relating to folk-lore, we find in a Northern journal of June 6, 
189 1, an interesting account of negro superstitions attributed to the "St. 
Louis Republic : " — 

" Webster defines superstition as a ' belief in omens and prognostics,' 
and further, ' omen, a sign, a presage ; prognostic, foreboding, token.' Of all 
these definitions, the only one used and understood by that most supersti- 
tious of all races, the African, is ' sign.' A sign of trouble, of sickness, of 
joy, of sorrow, of visitors, of accident, a voyage, a death ! 

" If the cat washes her face with dainty touches of velvety paw, ' Dat a 
sho' sign hit gwine to rain, Miss Nannie ! ' If Sefior Cockalorum crows 
lustily three times before the door, ' Gwine hab visitors dis day, Miss Nan- 
nie, sho' s you' bawn ! ' If sparks scatter in golden showers from the chim- 
ney, ' Don' move, chile ; hit won't burn yo' ; dat a sign money comin' to 
you.' 'Don't burn the egg-shells, honey, case dat bring you sorrow.' 
' Fo' de Lawd's sake, see dat rat run 'cross dat heyth [hearth] ! You 's got 
a bad enemy, chile, gwine to do you sum dirt.' ' Wha' for you kim back, 
honey ? Don' you know you must n't turn back arter you git sta'ted ? 
Dat sho' sign you gwine to hab bad luck while you out. How cum you let 
Miss Flo lay her parasol on de bed ? You an her be bad friends, sho', you 
see.' 

" These and hundreds of similar sayings and superstitions are as familiar 
to Southerners as the blue skies and fragrant blossoms of their sunny clime. 

" In the extreme South, more especially in Louisiana, and in New Orleans 
worst of all, where French, Spanish, Italian, and African — all races pecul- 
iarly susceptible to occult influences — predominate, superstition runs riot. 
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" Perhaps the most peculiar of the many methods adopted to work upon 
the superstitious negroes was the insertion by apparently supernatural means 
of balls of feathers into pillows and beds. I have myself examined these 
creations, and marveled at the skill displayed in their manufacture. The 
closest scrutiny failed to discover rip or newly sewed seam in bed or pillow 
tick, and yet the balls were found buried in the mattresses and among the 
soft feathers of pillows. They were made of soft, highly colored feathers, 
brilliant and gaudy, scarlet and gold, bright blue and vivid green, and were 
about the size and shape of an orange. 

" A peculiar odor was exhaled, and when lightly struck an almost impal- 
pable powder arose. An inquisitive Jack of the family cut one of the queer 
objects in halves, and we found therein such an assortment as Shakespeare 
puts into his witches' cauldron, as they brewed in darkness and tempest : 

Fillet of a finny snake, 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. 

" The Creole negroes of New Orleans have a grewsome fashion of invok- 
ing a consummation of their wishes that I believe is entirely indigenous to 
the soil of that quaint cosmopolitan semi-foreign old city. Among the nu- 
merous fSte days, high days, and holidays that are scattered so liberally 
among the too sober pathway of the twelve months of the year, none is more 
beautifully observed by the New Orleanaise than the first of November. 
This is by legal statute a state holiday, and in the Catholic and Episcopal 
church calendars All Saints' Day, but in Louisiana, and particularly in the 
Crescent City, it is a day for the remembrance of the dead. 

" That tomb is, indeed, neglected, and its occupant forgotten, that does 
not bear a memento. From the simple conch shell, or perhaps only a 
little mass of white, glistening sand, with a paper rose stuck in its midst, 
to the elaborate, expensive floral tribute that crowns the lofty marble of the 
rich man's resting-place, not one is left without decoration. A general 
pilgrimage to the many cemeteries in and around the city takes place, and 
its observance is universal to a surprising degree. 

" It is on that day the old cradle superstition tells you to pursue the fol- 
lowing method if you want to have your wish, the dearest desire of your 
heart, fulfilled. 

" You must purchase beforehand a handkerchief, and it must not be used, 
but kept clean and white for this occasion. 

" On the eventful morning you must leave home as early as possible and 
also as quietly, and not a word or a sound must escape your lips from 
the time you close the door behind you until you return. You must go to 
a cemetery, enter the main gate, walk from there to the opposite wall, on 
the main avenue, and somewhere on its length you must pick up a piece of 
dirt ; tie this in one corner of the new handkerchief, naturally expressing 
your most heartfelt wish. 

" Leave the cemetery by the same gate you entered, and make your way 
to a second ; enter this and pursue the same course, tying a bit of dirt 
from the main walk into a second corner of the handkerchief with a second 
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wish. Visit a third cemetery, and tie a third bit of dirt into a third corner 
of that blessed handkerchief, with a third and last wish. Return home, 
roll the handkerchief into a compact little ball, and toss it upon the top of 
an armoier, or on the cornice of a high window, or, perhaps, on the tester 
of the bed. Any high place that is likely to be undisturbed, save by spi- 
ders, will answer. 

" Then, and not until then, must you speak. The charm is broken if a 
single audible sound escapes during this rite. When it is remembered that 
you are most likely to meet your dearest friend and foe among the crowds 
that pass to and from the cemeteries, attending their own and viewing 
others' decorations, it will be seen that it is not an easy matter to keep 
absolutely quiet ; but those wishes will come true before twelve moons 
have shed their rays upon you, and many and fearsome are the tales told by 
the old creole negresses of the ' granted wishes ' that in many cases proved 
to be indeed ' scourges that sting.' " 

Burying Dogs in Central Africa. — The " New Orleans Picayune," 
as cited in a Northern newspaper of June 6, 1891, contained a piece of 
superstition in regard to burying dogs. The letter says : " The king of 
Bihe made a great disturbance because Mr. Arnot, a Scotch missionary, 
buried in the ground a dog which he had been obliged to kill. The chief 
sent word that this was a crime, and that the missionary must take up the 
body and throw it into the river. After this he must kill a chicken and 
sprinkle its blood upon the ground where the dog had been buried. Now, 
it was not deemed best to anger the king by refusing to do as he had com- 
manded, so Mr. Arnot took up the body of the dog and threw it into the river 
and paid a fine. All they can pay with is cotton cloth, and of this Mr. Arnot 
had to pay forty yards. But he did not sprinkle the blood of the chicken 
on the ground, because that would look too much like doing homage to 
' the spirits.' However, there was an old native who felt that this must 
be done in order to avert evil consequences, so he killed the chicken and 
went through the ceremony." 

The Twenty-one Precepts of the Ottawa Indians. — A correspon- 
dent communicates the following curious extract from a small pamphlet 
written by A. J. Blackbird, Mack-a-te-be-nessy, son of the Ottawa chief 
Mack-a-de-pe-nessy. 

The twenty-one Precepts or Moral Commandments of the Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians, by which they were governed in their primitive state, 
before they came in contact with white races in their country : — 

i st. Thou shalt fear the Great Creator, who is the over ruler of all things. 

2d. Thou shalt not commit any crime, either by night or by day, or in a 
covered place ; for the Great Spirit is looking upon thee always, and thy 
crime shall be manifest in time, thou knowest not when, which shall be to 
thy disgrace and shame. 

3d. Look up to the skies often, by day and by night, and see the sun, 
moon, and stars which shineth in the firmament, and think that the Great 
Spirit is looking upon thee continually. 



